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THE ART AMATEUR 



Number i marks about the ankle-joint from bottom of foot, 
ii 7 ii <i knee " " 

.1 I3i .1 II h jp 

" 20 " " shoulder " " 

" 24 " " top of head " " 

Length of foot about 3J parts. 
Long finger-end to wrist-joint 3 parts. 
" " elbow 6$ " 

" " shoulder 10 " 

Length of face about 2^, or nearly 3 parts. 

The head varies in size according to the character rep- 
resented in the figure. Where physique is the pre- 
dominating- quality, as in athletes, the head will be 
small compared with the body. Where mind is in the 
ascendency, as in able statesmen and philosophers, 
the head is larger and forms the most attractive feat- 
ure. The female head is smaller than the male 
head. To measure the 
body, therefore, by 
lengths of the head, is 
a method, though com- 
mon, by no means in- 
fallible. The head in 
children is much larger 
compared with the 
body, even than in 
statesmen. 

The body is longer 
in the child than in the 
adult figure, to which 
alone the foregoing 
measurements apply. 
The growth is greater 
in the limbs during 
youth until manhood. 



figure this order is nearly reversed. In nature there 
are exceptions to this rule which should be studiously 
avoided as models to work from. 



ETCHING FROM NA TURE. 




When Mr. Seymour Haden was in this country re- 
cently and his etchings were exhibited, special interest 
was shown in those plates which he had executed out- 
of-doors direct from nature. Of course, etching from 
nature should not be attempted by any but a good 
draughtsman. To reproduce by printing the work of 
a person who cannot draw is a serious matter. A 
single bad sketch in pencil or charcoal can do no harm 
— if it has gone out of your possession some day you 
can reclaim it and destroy it. But 
deliberately to multiply the evidence 
of your ignorance in etching is an- 
other matter. 

With this prefatory caution — very 
necessary, for the beginner in art 
with the indomitable courage of 
ignorance is ready to undertake 
anything and everything — we pro- 
ceed to quote from a chapter on 
open-air etching in "Sketching 
from Nature," by Tristram J. Ellis, 
an excellent little volume of Mac- 
millan's "Art at Home" series. 
For more complete directions as to 
the process of etching, the reader 
is referred to the illustrated article 
on the subject published in The 
Art Amateur for September, 
1881 : 

The materials requisite are a 
copper-plate (always obtain the 
best quality only), a dabber of silk 
or kid, a ball of etching-ground, 
and coarse and fine etching nee- 
dles. A mirror is essential for 
etching buildings or any places 
where it is desired they should print 
the right way — that is, that they 
should be drawn the reverse of na- 
ture on the copper-plate. It will 
be found convenient to have a shal- 
low box made, into the bottom of 
which the copper-plate can slide. 
The hand should rest upon a stiff 
flat ruler that is kept off the cop- 
per by the sides of the box. The 
mirror can be most easily fastened 
in the lid of the box, and pivoted 



ALPINE FLOWERS. DRAWN BY J. STAUFFACHER. 



The method herein proposed of measuring the pro- 
portion of the limbs applies equally to slim or thickly- 
set figures ; accordingly, there can be no settled or 
fixed measurements employed to decide what should 
be the width or circumference of the chest compared 
with the height of the figure. In the male figure the 
circumference of the chest should be greater than that 
of the loins or about the hips, while in the female 



vertically, so that by rotating it, and also opening 
the lid by the hinges, any desired spot may be re- 
flected at one side and rather behind the artist. He 
should, of course, sit with his back nearly turned 
toward his subject. For trees the mirror is unnec- 
essary. 

The plate is held between the jaws of a hand-vice, 
and if of small size is most easily heated by being held 



over a gas or petroleum stove. The ball of etching- 
ground must be dabbed occasionally on the top till its 
substance begins to come off freely, then it must be 
rubbed rapidly over, and the plate should be taken off 
before the ground commences to smoke. The whole 
surface should then be strongly pounded with the silk 
dabber till it becomes of one uniform brown shiny tint. 
Beiore it has time to cool it has to be passed backward 
and forward over a smoking flame, either of a petro- 
leum lamp or wax taper, very carefully,^ so that the 
black deposit from the smoke forms evenly and suffi- 
ciently quickly to prevent the flame from burning the 
film. The blackened plate is then ready for use. 

It will sometimes be found convenient, if the subject 
has to be reversed, to sketch it carefully in pencil, and 
then reverse it on to the plate with tracing paper that 
has been rubbed over with some white chalk. The 
outlines should be then drawn in carefully by the point 
with a firm hand, those of the sky just hard enough to 
make sure that it is in actual contact with the copper. 
This can easily be felt. There is a slight but pleasant 
resistance to the movement of the hand. The point 
must not be allowed to slide on the surface of the cop- 
per, or most probably the " ground " will not be com- 
pletely cut through, and an interrupted and shaky line 
will result. For the foreground objects the point 
should be dug into the copper as deeply as is compa- 
tible with retaining the power of making the lines free 
and bold, for this is the great advantage etching pos- 
sesses over line engravings. Never lose sight of this 
quality of freedom, but do not let your drawing be 
loose and careless, for a single careless stroke in etch- 
ing stands out in a staring way that is not known in a 
pencil, pen-and-ink, or lusain drawing. Even there it 
is bad enough, but it is not perpetuated by endless 
copies as in an etching. Always bear in mind that 
you are not working for one copy, but for a hundred. 
When every intended line of the work is complete, 
and after the back of the copper-plate has been protect- 
ed by Brunswick black or some varnish, the plate may 
be put into the acid bath. The bath may be of vary- 
ing strengths, and a convenient one is obtained by 
taking equal parts of commercial nitric acid and or- 
dinary water. A little old liquid left from previous 
bitings should be added, or a few scraps of copper, 
to take off the first edge of its strength, as otherwise it- 
will commence by biting too quickly. When all the 
lines have been bitten deeply enough for the extreme 
distance, the plate must be taken out, dried with blot- 
ting-paper, and the distance carefully painted over 
with "stopping-out" varnish ; and when thoroughly 
dry it should be returned to the bath, that the lines in- 
tended to be stronger may be bitten more. By suc- 
cessively stopping-out and biting a great deal of gra- 
dation may be given to the lines. The exact amount 
necessary can only be found out by experience ; but 
some idea of the depth of the lines can be obtained by 
feeling with the point, and if the acid is of thetftrength 
mentioned above, two minutes for the extreme dis- 
tance and half an hour for the added bitings of the 
foreground lines may be allowed. The temperature 
of the air is here taken to be about sixty degrees, but 
if higher this exposure will be too long, and if lower it 
will not be long enough. A very little difference of 
temperature makes a great deal of difference in the 
biting. The plate may be cleaned with benzine, 
petroleum, or turpentine. 

Many artists prefer etching with very weak acid 
when the plate is in the bath. The foreground should 
then be commenced first, and the extreme distance 
last, so that by the time the distance is finished the 
foreground should be sufficiently bitten to be dark 
enough to come well forward. It is only by the vari- 
ous thickness of the lines that the effect of distance or 
nearness is given. The difference of thickness in the 
lines between the distance and foreground should be 
very great, much more than is necessary in a pencil 
sketch, for the printing nearly always levels the 
strength of effect. A skilful printer, however, is able 
to make a great deal out of a plate, by leaving or tak- 
ing the ink film from its surface at his own discretion ; 
yet in that case it is the printer and not the etcher who 
is the artist. 

The " biting" with acid had better be done indoors, 
and the "stopping-out" should be done as much as 
possible on the ground, and in presence of nature ; 
for the etcher is then better able to see what parts 
will require to be least bitten, and he is also surer to 
add good work to his plate. 



